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With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

First  Letter. 

From  Windsor  to  Oxford  on  tFie  Thames. 

’  HE  entire  trip  from  London  to  Oxford,  on  the  famous 
river  Thames,  is  an  interesting*  cne,  and  well  worth 
the  two  days  required  for  making  it ;  but  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  historic  old  stream  which  presents  the 
most  picturesque  subjects  for  the  camera,  lies  be¬ 
tween  Windsor  and  Henley,  a  distance  of  some 
twenty-five  miles. 

We,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Windsor  bv  rail, 
which  afforded  us  ample  time,  before  the  little  river 
steamer  left  in  tlie-afternoon  for  Henley,  to  see  the 
historic  old  castle,  with  its  more  modern  palace, 
the  very  extensive  and  beautiful  park,  and  to  make  a  number  of  photographs 
there,  while  the  light  was  right  for  them. 

Parts  of  Windsor  castle  are  exceedingly  old,  there  being  present  in¬ 
dications  of  the  earth  works,  around  the  central  “Round  Tower,"  or  citadel, 
which  were  thrown  up  by  the  Romans  after  their  conquest  of  Britain 
before  the  Christian  Era.  William,  the  Norman  Conqueror,  built  a  castle  at 
Windsor  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  the  oldest  part  of  the  present  castle, 
which  is  still  largely  used  in  connection  with  the  palace,  as  a  residence  by  the 
reigning  house  of  England,  representing  additions  and  alterations  by  many 
monarohs,  dates  from  Edward  III.  The  modern  restoration  of  the  palace 
was  begun  by  George  IV,  and  finished  under  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  at  a 

total  cost  of  nearly  five  million  dollars. 

I  chose  for  my  first  picture  at  Windsor,  the  half  page  illustration  pre¬ 
sented  herewith,  showing  the  old  Norman  Gateway  (at  the  left)  which  is  in- 
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side  the  old  castle  walls,  and  also  (at  the  right)  part  of  the  ancient  central 
Tower,  with  remains  of  the  Roman  earth-works  around  its  base. 

The  picture  of  the  palace  exterior,  which  is  perhaps  most  often  seen  in 
this  country,  is  the  view  of  it  from  the  famous  “Long  Walk,"  from  any  part 
of  which  an  impressive  vista  is  presented  between  the  magnificent  old  elm  trees. 


THE  OLD  NORMAN  GA  TE  IN  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 


WINDSOR  CASTLE  FROM  THE  THAMES. 
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It  can  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  very  end  of  this  royal  walk,  three  miles 
distant.  But  I  preferred  the  view  which  shows  the  entire  palace  and  castle, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  as  having  greater  pictorial  value.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  I  use  that  picture  to  illustrate  this  letter. 

The  picturesque  Towers  of  Eton  College,  across  the  river  from  Windsor, 
make  an  attractive  distant  picture ;  while  in  the  extreme  distance,  about  four 
miles  away,  may  be  seen,  in  Stoke  Pogis,  the  ancestral  home  of  William 
Penn,  near  which  he  now  lies  buried,  with  his  kindred. 

As  we  leave  Windsor  and  gently  steam  up  the  river,  we  pass  noble  coun¬ 
try  villas,  on  either  bank,  with  highly  developed  ground  and  charming  gardens, 
extending  to  the  very  water’s  edge.  Houseboats  are  moored  to  the  banks,  in 
cozy  sheltered  places,  in  which  whole  families,  and,  indeed,  quite  large  house 
parties,  are  made  extremely  comfortable.  The  river  itself  is  very  gay,  and  full 
of  life  and  color,  on  a  fair  day  like  this,  with  “punts,”  barges,  shallops,  and 
motor  boats.  We  pass  lock  after  lock,  on  our  winding  journey,  all  perfectly 
kept,  and  brilliant  with  many  colored  flower  beds  and  gardens. 

The  sun  shines  in  England,  even  in  summer,  on  an  average  of  not  more 
than  one  day  in  the  seven ;  so  that  photographing,  when  skies  are  blue  and 
clouds  are  fleecy  white,  with  shadows  broad  and  transparent,  is  not  often  pos- 


S IVANS  ON  THE  THAMES. 

Duke  of  Westminister  and  presented  to  bis  son.  It  stands  on  a  wooded 
eminence  several  hundred  feet  above  the  river  and  where  a  bend  in  the 
stream  gives  a  view  of  it  many  miles  in  extent.  Then  we  pass  on  to  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Marlow  (pronounced  “Morrow”)  “the  Mecca  of  fishermen,  and 
where  dear  old  Izaak  Walton  himself  used  to  angle.  The  excellent  Inn  here  is 
called,  after  his  classic,  “The  Complete  Angler.” 

At  Henley  we  complete  our  trip  fcr  the  day  but  there  was  still  sufficient 
light  on  these  long  English  summer  afternoons  to  make  the  pictures  referrrd 
to  above,  which  illustrate  this  letter.  The  bridge  here  is  a  most  pictorial  sub¬ 
ject;  so,  too,  is  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  where  we  lay  for  the  night.  As  it  hap- 


sible  here.  Eortune  smiled  on  us  on 
this  occasion,  however,  and  I  was 
able  to  make  a  number  of  pleasant 
snapshots  from  the  deck  of  our  little 
steamer,  and  from  the  river  banks, 
when  we  stopped  at  the  locks.  The 
initial  letter  illustration  is  one  of 
these,  showing  the  bridge  at  Henley 
near  which  is  the  boat  house  of  the 
famous  Leander  club.  Another 
shows  a  group  of  swans,  which  are 

w 

very  numerous  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  Thames. 

And  so  we  glide  on,  past  Clive¬ 
den,  that  noble  seat,  which  Mr. 
W.  W.  Astor  purchased  from  the 
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penecl  this  excellent  old  Inn  was  full  on  this  occasion,  and  the  “Manageress," 
who  presides  over  all  well-regulated  English  Inns,  had  a  bed  put  up  for  me 
in  the  private  sitting  room  on  the  second  floor.  This  was  the  room  which 
King  Charles  I  used  as  his  royal  bed  chamber,  when  he  visited  Henley,  as 
he  frequentlv  did ;  and  when  the  old  house  was  done  over  in  1889  they  found 
on  the  wall,  over  the  mantel  in  this  room,  an  excellent  fresco  of  the  royal  arms, 
which  was  made  in  1632. 

The  next  day  the  trip  was  resumed  to  Oxford  ;  but  from  Henley  on,  the 
scenery  is  scarcely  so  interesting  and  picturescjue  as  it  is  below  that  pretty 
town,  though  it  is  full  of  charm  the  entire  length  of  the  river.  Our  first  out¬ 
ing  in  Oxford  was  on  the  classic  Cherwell.  The  sun  was  kind  for  only  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time  at  this  occasion,  but  it  stayed  out  long  enough  for  the  coveted 
view  of  Magdalen  (pronounced  “Maudlin")  College  Tower,  and  the  Bridge, 
from  the  river,  which  is  used  as  the  frontispiece  to  this  number  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times. 

The  next  day  was  not  so  favorable,  as  is  shown  by  the  much  softer  picture 
of  the  Old  City  Wall  at  New  College.  But  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque 
in  nature,  than  this  fragment  of  the  old  city  wall,  now  in  ruins,  and  overgrown 
with  ivy  and  other  luxuriant  English  vegetation.  Oxford  is  a  very  old  city, 
dating  back  to  the  nunnery  of  Saxon  St.  Frideswide,  which  was  probably 
founded  as  early  as  in  the  Eighth  Century.  The  University  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  established  by  the  good  King  Alfred,  in  972  and  the  town  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  military  stronghold  during  the  Danish  wars  of  invasion,  the  struggles  with 
the  Normans,  and  the  various  civil  strifes  which  occurred  in  England  at  a  later 
period  of  its  interesting  history.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Oxenford,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  fact  that,  in  earlier,  ruder  times,  it  was  accessible  only  by  an 
oxen  ford  across  the  historic  river. 

Oxford  is  literally  teeming  with  the  most  charming  subjects  for  a  hungry 
camera.  Of  course  I  made  a  great  many  exposures  here,  but  space  will  per¬ 
mit  of  only  two  or  three  of  them.  I  felt  in  Oxford,  as  our  own  Hawthorne 
has  so  nobly  expressed  it,  “The  world,  surely,  has  not  another  place  like 
Oxford ;  it  is  a  despair  to  see  such  a  place  and  even  to  leave  it,  for  it  would 
take  a  lifetime  and  more  than  one,  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  it  satisfactorily.” 


CRICKET  MA  TCH  A  T  OXFORD. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  NUDE  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

BY  R.  W.  SCHUFELDT,  M.  D. 


[The  following  thoughts  on  this  subject  are  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  author  of  the  important  work  on 
the  Human  Form,  which  we  reviewed  in  this  Magazine  last  month,  and  are  abstracted  largely  from  the 
third  chapter  of  that  valuable  book,  with  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  publishers,  the  Messrs.  F.  A. 
Davis  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Shufeldt,  the  author.— Editor  of  the  Photographic  Times.] 

EFORE  passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  value  of  the 
study  of  the  human  form  to  carvers  and  designers 
in  bas-relief,  modelers  and  sculptors,  I  desire  to 
briefly  invite  attention  in  the  present  chapter  to  a 
well-known  fact.  In  introducing  there  Mons. 
Bouguereau’s  beautiful  canvas,  “The  Bathers”  (Fig. 
12),  the  thought  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  as  in 
studying  works  of  art  it  has  often  presented  itself 
before,  and  doubtless  has  to  many  others,  that  in  the 
studies  made  by  artists  and  sculptors  of  the  human 
form,  how  often  they  associated  that  form  with  the 
waters  in  nature.  We  have  superb  canvases  without 
end  representing  sea-beach  scenes,  surf-bathers, 
shipwrecked  and  drowned  victims,  in  all  of  which 
are  introduced  fine  studies  of  the  undraped  or  semi- 
draped  figures  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Not 
only  this,  but  we  have  the  carrying  out  of  the  same 
idea  in  inland  waters,  as  bathers  in  river  and  lake ; 
nymphs  of  the  waterfall  and  spring;  divers;  and  a  perfect  infinitude  of  similar 
scenes.  As  I  write  these  lines,  there  is  within  reach  of  my  hand  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  drawings,  prints,  cuts,  paintings,  or  illustrations  of  one  kind  or  another 
vouching  for  this  fact.  And,  if  any  one  will  give  the  subject  a  moment’s 
thought,  or  have  it  in  mind  when  examining  such  collections,  the  fact  will 
be  sure  to  impress  the  observer  with  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said.  The' 
reason  for  it  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  in  the  first  place  it  is  highly  natural  that 
it  should  be  so,  for  such  scenes  in  nature  wherein  the  naked  human  form  ap¬ 
pears  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  in  a  great 
many  instances  it  affords  the  artist  the  very  opportunity  he  most  desires,  for 
under  but  few  other  circumstances  can  the  nude  figure  'be  portrayed  with 
greater  freedom  of  action,  in  more  graceful  attitudes ;  or  where  it  proves 
more  acceptable  to  those  unfortunates  possessing  minds  easily  shocked  by 
representations  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  forms  in  all  nature,  shown  in  all 
the  beauty  of  its  very  naturalness. 

Nor  are  sculptors  at  all  daunted  in  this  matter  nor  the  designers  for  the 
molders  in  the  most  unyielding  of  metals,  for  subjects  of  like  character  are 
fashioned  any  number  of  times  by  them,  and  will  be  in  the  future.  Ocean 
waves  in  bronze  or  marble,  breaking  on  rocky  coasts  or  on  beach  of  'sand 
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formed  in  the  same  materials  wherein  the  nude  is  introduced,  have,  thou¬ 
sands  of  times,  engaged  the  sculptor’s  chisel  or  the  tool  of  the  modeler  of  the 
subjects  that  are  to  be  reproduced  in  this  way.  Craftsmen  of  this  or  these 
guilds  have,  however,  a  special  advantage  in  such  work,  for  in  certain  de¬ 
signs,  as  in  the  case  of  fountains,  ornaments  for  ponds  and  lakes  in  hand¬ 
some  parks,  and  many  similar  conceptions,  the  introduction  of  the  nude  is 
directly  associated  with  the  natural  element,  and  a  wide  field  is  presented 
wherein  majestic  Neptunes  in  marble,  metal  mermaids,  nude  water  nymphs, 
and  mythical  beings  of  semi-human  forms  can  be  created,  used  and  displayed 
to  the  very  best  advantage. 

In  my  many  experiences,  I  am  sure,  in  photographing  the  nude  female 
figure,  there  has  never  been  any  comparison  between  the  pleasure  found  in 
achieving  a  success  in  a  studio  study  and  the  enjoyment  one  feels  upon  having 
captured  a  truly  beautiful  result  in  “open  air.”  Both  have  been  mine  to  com¬ 
pare  in  scores  of  incidents,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  out-of-door  studies  of 
such  subjects  have  a  charm  for  me  that  those  made  in  the  studio  never  can 
have.  Perhaps,  too,  the  risk  it  involves,  both  for  the  artist  and  the  model,  in 
most  all  cases,  lends  a  fascination  to  the  exploit  that  never  iittaches  to  work 
in  the  studio.  In  so  far  as  the  infinitude  of  poses  is  concerned,  the  model 
is  far  freer  in  nature  than  in  the  studio,  and  the  pictorial  results  are  fully  as 
valuable  to  all  those  who  have  use  for  them.  Then,  the  light  is  in  elegant 
abundance  and  easily  controlled;  the  background  and  accessories  real  and 
natural,  and  unlimited  in  variety;  and,  finally,  the  artistic  effects  secured  are 
often  very  fine  and  worthy  of  preservation  for  their  intrinsic  worth. 
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One  prepares  for  an  outing’  of  this  kind  in  very  much  the  same  systematic 
fashion  that  the  sportsman  prepares  for  a  hunting  trip,  for  the  latter,  too,  cons 
over  in  his  mind  the  things  he  must  take  along  with  him,  to  contribute  to  his 
success.  Habitually  he  says  to  himself — gun,  dog,  cartridges,  shell-extractor, 
corkscrew,  sticking-plaster,  jackknife,— just  as  the  artist-photographer  start¬ 
ing  afield,  with  what  he  has  to  accomplish  in  his  mind's  eye,  says  to  himself — 
mentally  to  be  sure — model,  camera,  tripod,  focusing  cloth,  kimono,  pins, 
powder,  looking-glass,  revolver,  and  pocketbook  and  the  rest. 

Then  follows  the  delightful  trip  to  those  various  spots  and  “places”  that 
the  artist  knows  from  previous  precautionary  reconnaissances  to  be  the  most 
secluded,  and  where  man’s  intrusion,  while  he  is  engaged  with  his  work,  will 
be  the  most  unlikely. 

Sudden  surprises,  however,  and  when  most  unlooked  for  in  these  ex¬ 
peditions,  do  sometimes,  though  not  often,  happen. 

These  are  the  times  when  the  artist  must  exhibit  his  pluck  and  finesse, 
and  his  model  her  coolness  and  feminine  diplomacy.  Such  a  combination 
has,  a  number  of  times,  gotten  us  out  of  what  might  otherwise  have  been  quite 
a  serious  dilemma — for,  be  it  known,  coast-guards  and  country  constables,  to 
say  not  a  word  about  the  matter  of  well-established  court-ignorance,  are,  one 
and  all,  by  no  means  to  be  lightly  ignored.  Then  there  may,  too,  be  other 
inconveniences,  that  fall  more  legitimately  in  the  category  of  nature's  long- 
known  irritants  and  pests,  such  as,  for  example,  mosquitoes,  a  broiling  sun, 
several  miles  of  loose,  hot  sand  to  tramp  over,  lack  of  anything  to  drink  in  the 
shape  of  water,  and  not  a  few  other  inflictions. 

So  it  goes  when  the  seashore  is  selected  for  our  camera  studies  of  the 
human  form  cn  plein  air ,  and  it  is  then  that  we  rely  upon  the  presence  of  the 
ocean  to  lend  the  charm  to  our  compositions,  but  the  results,  the  fascination, 
the  enjoyment  is  in  no  way  diminished  when  we  elect  the  forest,  the  field,  or 
the  rugged  hillside  as  places  for  similar  studies,  and  river,  lake,  pond,  or 
brooklet  furnish  the  required  water  effects  to  enhance  the  charm  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  obtained.  Dangers,  surprises,  and  obstacles  lurk  there,  too,  but  the 
meeting  and  overcoming  of  any  one,  or  all  of  these,  by  no  means  detracts  from 
the  enjoyment  that  attends  ultimate  success. 

It  may  be  that  we  find  him,  accompanied  by  his  willing,  though  perhaps 
a  little  daunted,  companion,  on  the  edge  of  a  stretch  of  timber,  having,  under 
a  broiling  summer  sun,  transported  in  one  hand  a  big  camera,  and  its  tripod 
in  the  other,  across  a  few  acres  of  open  country.  The  wood  is  entered,  and,  for 
a  few  hundred  yards,  penetrated.  His  companion,  reassured,  now  gradually 
assumes  an  air  of  intrepidation,  which  charmingly  supplants  her  former  bear¬ 
ing  of  fearfulness.  The  twain  are  of  a  mind  upon  one  essential  point,  how¬ 
ever,  and,  it  is  this,  a  few  contributions  to  art  in  the  way  of  outdoor  studies  of 
the  human  figure,  while  both  appreciate  the  impedimenta  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  success.  Our  shadows  and  the  shadows  cast  by  the  underbrush  and 
the  elegant  and  varied  trees  that  make  up  the  wood  we  are  in,  indicate  that  it 
is  at  least  two  hours  past  high  noon.  Not  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring,  and  the 
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From  li/e  by  the  A  uthor. 


(Fig.  24.) 
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atmosphere,  sultry  and  rather  humid,  is  loaded  with  all  those  delightful  mid¬ 
summer  odors  so  familiar  to  every  one  who  seeks  the  solitude  of  the  woods 
at  this  season.  A  few  species  of  birds  are,  in  a  drowsy  fashion,  giving  vent  to 
the  notes  they  habitually  utter  at  such  times.  The  busy  rapping-away  of  a 
flicker  falls  upon  the  ear,  and  a  chipmunk,  as  he  vehemently  expresses  his 
disapproval  of  our  intrusion,  makes  oft’  among  the  somber  mass  of  rocks  near 
where  we  stand.  But  we  must  have  the  element  of  water  in  our  picture,  and 
there  is  no  water  here,  so  we  leisurely  move  on  until  the  character  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  very  materially  changes.  Swamp  oaks,  and  good-sized  ones,  are 
now  the  principal  trees,  with  a  few  poplars  here  and  there.  It  is  becoming  a 
little  swampy  under  foot ;  the  shadows  are  deeper  and  the  underbrush  denser, 
and  marshy  plants  are  taking  the  place  of  those  of  higher  ground.  These 
latter  are  nearly  waist-high  in  their  luxuriant  growth,  almost  completely  con¬ 
cealing  the  entangled  rotten  branches  from  the  trees  overhead,  that  the  storms 
of  many  seasons  have  blown  to  the  ground. 

Masses  of  rocks  occur  -here  and  there;  our  progress  becomes  a  little 
tedious ;  swarms  of  mosquitoes  fill  the  air,  and  the  “black  fly”  is  by  no  means 
absent.  A  glance  at  the  face  of  my  companion  assures  me  that  the  limit  of  her 
patience  has  been  nearly  reached,  and  that  that  kind  of  traveling  is  slowly  be¬ 
coming  more  annoying  than  pleasurable. 

In  this  no  mistake  has  been  made,  for  as  soon  as  a  rest  is  suggested,  to 
be  taken  on  the  smooth  and  inviting  rocks  we  have  just  scrambled  up  on. 
her  ready  acquiescence  bespeaks  her  frame  of  mind  on  that  point  at  least. 
With  the  cessation  of  our  tramping  through  the  underbrush,  and  the  crackling 
of  the  breaking  twigs  beneath  cur  feet,  comes  a  sudden  silence,  and  we  both 
instinctively  feel  that  we  are  in  a  place  of  more  or  less  seclusion,  and  any  in¬ 
terruption  of  our  work,  a  thing  not  at  all  likely  to  happen.  The  artist,  having 
now  put  aside  all  such  parts  of  his  dress  as  he  with  propriety  can,  in  order  that 
he  may  execute  his  movements  with  greater  ease  and  facility,  makes  a  recon- 
naisance,  circling  many  yards  about  the  place  of  halting,  to  satisfy  himself  that 
there  are  no  lurkers  in  the  neighborhood.  While  thus  engaged  lower  ground 
is  passed  over,  and,  nestled  in  its  lowest  level,  a  pretty  little  forest  pool  is  dis¬ 
covered.  He  hastens  back  to  his  companion  to  inform  her  of  the  good  for¬ 
tune.  She  has  been  no  more  of  an  idler  than  he,  for,  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence,  there  she  sits  in  a  complete  change  of  attire,  and  with  a  picturesque¬ 
ness,  quite  defying  description,  being  perched  upon  the  rock,  wearing  only  a 
most  becoming  Japanese  kimono,  while  nearby  a  little  heap  of  feminine  un¬ 
mentionables  plainly  bespeaks  what  has  happened.  He  tells  her  of  the  pool  he 
has  found,  and  explains  all  its  advantages  in  the  way  of  offering  a  setting  for 
the  picture  he  aims  to  secure  of  her.  The  way,  however,  from  the  rock  where 
she  now  sits  to  its  edge  spans  a  distance  of  at  least  a  hundred  yards,  and  it  is 
through  a  tangle  of  marsh  plants,  hiding  fallen  branches  at  every  step,  with 
much  else  under  foot  that  was  there  either  to  scratch  her  delicate  flesh,  or 
render  it  quite  out  of  the  question  for  her  to  reach  the  spot  where  he  insisted 
she  should  stand  to  make  the  photograph  he  was  bent  upon  obtaining.  In- 
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deed,  it  was  very  clear  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  walk  down  there. 
However,  she  was  no  great  burden,  while  he  was  strong  and  agile,  and  so 
such  an  impediment  was,  with  no  great  difficulty,  easily  overcome,  and  to 
make  my  description  brief,  the  very  attractive  result  reproduced  in  Figure  19, 
was  eventually  secured.  Greater  detail  of  description,  as  to  how  it  was  exactly 
accomplished  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  sentiment,  the  instinct  inspiring  the  production  of  such  work  at  the 
hands  of  the  art  photographer  is  identical  with  the  impulse  which  controlled 
the  mind  of  Bouguereau  when  he  painted  his  "Bathers,”  or  his  celebrated  pic¬ 
ture,  “Baigneuse,”  which  I  have  copied  by  photography  and  is  here  reproduced. 
This  is  a  masterpiece  in  many  particulars,  and  although  I  know  nothing  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  painted,  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  impossi¬ 
ble,  even  to  the  observing  mind  of  a  Bouguereau,  to  reproduce  upon  canvas 
such  an  ideal  sylvan  work,  unless  the  actual  was  before  him  at  the  time.  It 
is  marvelous  in  the  rendition  of  detail  and  of  plant-life.  That  in  the  figure 
reproduction  he  was  assisted  by  a  model  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt,  as  this 
gifted  artist  of  France  rarely  attempted  a  subject  of  this  class  without  one. 
The  attitude  of  the  figure  is  one  very  true  to  nature,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  by  seizing  the  twigs  of  the  limb  of  the 
tree  overhead.  Faults  in  form  are  of  so  trifling  a  character,  as  to  almost  dis¬ 
arm  comment,  and  the  efifect  as  a  whole  is  so  pleasing  and  refined,  that  to  be 
critical  at  all  would  be  ungracious,  and  the  charge  might  be  well-deserved. 
To  be  sure  a  cameric  picture  would  be  far  nearer  the  truth  in  producing  a  sub¬ 
ject  like  this,  and  to  me,  as  to  many  others,  it  would  have  a  greater  charm  on 
that  account.  But  as  it  will  be  seen  after,  the  number  of  photographic  artists 
capable  of  doing  this  is  at  present  unfortunately  very  limited.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  pose  given  this  subject  is  an  admirable  study  of  the  female  figure, 
and  one  well  deserving  the  consideration  of  all  artists. 

Still  adhering  to  our  theme  of  the  frequency  of  associating  studies  of  the 
human  form  in  marines  or  other  pictures  where  natural  waters  are  introduced, 
they  have  in  France  a  painter,  the  equal  of  .whom  in  such  subjects  is  not 
known  to  me.  I  refer  to  Jules  Lefebre,  who,  early  in  the  seventies,  was  a 
teacher  of  drawing  at  l'Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  eight  years  ago  was  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the  same  branch  at  Julien’s. 

F'nlike  Bouguereau  he  was  more  disposed  to  free  himself  from  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  academic  form,  and  portray  the  figures  of  his  subjects  as  they 
actually  occurred  in  nature.  This  powerfully  appeals  to  the  mind  of  the 
naturalist,  and  as  naturalist  I  am,  it  as  powerfully  influences  me  in  favor  of 
his  art.  He  is  a  master.  In  1869  he  painted  that  magnificent  canvas,  "Truth,” 
now  hung  in  the  Luxembourg,  of  which  Marguerite  Tracy  said  that  it  was 
"a  woman  holding  a  mirror  high  above  her  head;  and  the  superb  line  from  her 
foot  straight  up  the  lifted  arm  has  been  the  delight  and  the  despair  of  students 
ever  since.” 

But  I  must  not  digress  too  far  from  my  subject  in  this  place,  although  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  here  that,  outside  of  France,  I  have  yet  to  meet  the 
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From  life  by  the  A  u, 


artist,  either  in  water  colors  or  oil,  who  portrays  his  female  subjects  in  every 
detail  as  nature  made  them.  This  fact  never  impressed  itself  more  thoroughly 
upon  my  mind  than  when  some  years  ago,  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  I  made  studies  at  the  Art  Exhibit  of  the  nudes  painted 
by  artists  representing  all  nations.  In  this  matter  1  might  make  a  possible 
exception  in  favor  of  the  Japanese,  but  in  any  event  I  am  stating  only  what 
has  come  under  my  personal  observation.  When  handled  by  an  expert  the 
photographic  camera  makes  no  mistakes  in  this  department  of  art,  and  tells 
no  falsehoods. 

Before  closing  the  present  chapter  it  may  not  come  amiss  to  bring  before 
the  reader  the  reproductions  of  two  other  photographs  I  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  of  two  other  open-air  studies  of  the  female  figure  under  circumstances 
more  or  less  like  the  experiences  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  In 
none  of  the  three  incidents,  however,  did  I  employ  the  same  model,  and  the  one 
who  kindly  furnished  the  study  for  me  in  Figure  23  possessed  an  unusually 
attractive  and  wonderfully  perfect  form.  It  was  obtained  under  nearly  the 
same  conditions  as  the  last  described  study,  with  the  exception,  however,  that 
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the  nature  of  the  place  selected  admitted  of  her  posing  on  a  spot  where  her 
figure  was  to  some  extent  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  pool  on  the  edge 
of  which  she  stood.  This  circumstance  invariably  lends  interest  to  the  picture, 
though  it  is  not  as  strongly  pronounced  here  as  it  has  been  in  other  studies 
of  mine,  taken  under  similar  conditions. 

As  I  recall  it,  the  situation  was  a  very  trying  one,  for  I  stood  more  than 
ankle  deep  in  the  marsh  where  I  was  obliged  to  set  up  my  camera,  and  the  air 
seemed  to  me  to  be  actually  filled  with  mosquitoes,  and  a  particularly  trouble¬ 
some  little  fly,  that  attacked  one  much  after  the  fashion  of  Cossacks, — in  flying- 
squads  at  the  most  inopportune  times. 

But  the  annoyances  I  was  called  upon  to  endure  were  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  trials  my  brave  and  obliging  companion  had  to  contend 
with,  for  the  murderous  mosquitoes  and  the  vicious  little  flies  mercilessly  as¬ 
sailed  her  entire  body  as  well  as  her  face,  hands,  and  feet.  And,  then,  with¬ 
out  attire,  to  make  one’s  way  through  the  nettles,  the  briars,  and  the  generally 
wet  and  rocky  ground,  and  the  vegetal  tangle  of  such  a  place  could  hardly  be 
considered  a  joking  matter.  Still  our  perseverance  won  the  day,  and  at  least 
two  fine  pictures  resulted. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  one  meets  with  a  very  different  kind  of  an 
experience  when  engaged  with  making  photographic  negatives  of  “marines” 
in  which  the  undraped  human  figure  is  included.  On  one  occasion,  espe¬ 
cially,  I  remember,  where  I  had  my  model  sit  on  the  seashore  just  beyond 
where  the  edge  of  the  surf  was  breaking  in  regular  and  measured  waves.  It 
was  to  secure  a  picture  of  that  kind,  and  when  successful  they  are  generally 
very  attractive  and  highly  artistic.  She  had  taken  a  reclining  position  or 
altitude  on  the  spot  I  had  selected  for  her,  and  at  the  proper  distance  away 
I  had  set  up  an  8x10  camera,  armed  with  a  quick  plate,  and  set  at  one- 
fortieth  of  a  second  as  to  the  time  for  exposure.  All  was  ready  for  an  eleg'ant 
wave  that  came  heavily  rolling  in,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  latter 
was  very  much  bigger  than  any  of  its  predecessors  had  been  for  some  time 
before.  With  great  force  it  reached  some 'projecting  rocks  which  were  at 
her  feet,  and  burst  with  marked  violence,  throwing  a  magnificent  cascade 
of  sea  water  and  a  shower  of  spray  completely  over  my  companion,  who  could 
not  rise  promptly  enough  to  avoid  the  drenching,  while,  although  I  made  the 
exposure,  it  forced  me  to  seize  my  camera  and  tripod  with  all  possible  haste, 
and  wade  out  of  the  seething  surf  as  it  completely  flooded  the  place  where 
I  stood. 

The  result  of  this  episode  is  here  reproduced  in  Figure  24,  and  a  very 
remarkable  photograph  it  is.  It  records  a  sight  that  I  shall  never  forget,  and 
the  alacrity  with  which  my  poor  frightened  model  scrambled  away  from  those 
utterly  disrespectful  waters  and  made  for  dryer  ground  further  inland,  was  a 
spectacle  most  amusing  to  behold,  though  one  may  be  very  sure  I  gave  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  that  amusement,  either  in  look  or  gesture.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  promptly  did  all  in  my  power  to  comfort  the  sorry  mermaid,  and 
offered  such  material  as  I  had  at  my  command  to  dry  her  dripping  body — a 
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handkerchief  was  the  best  I  had  on  the  occasion,  so  far  as  my  recollection 
serves  me. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret,  and  that  is, 
that  I  had  not  my  shutter  set  for  a  shorter  time  exposure.  Then  we  would 
have  obtained  a  picture  exhibiting  sharper  detail  in  the  spray  of  the  bursting 
wave,  with  less  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  water.  In  other  words,  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  of  a  second  would  have  greatly  improved  the  effect,  and 
individualizing  all  the  drops  of  the  spray  and  the  exact  appearance  of  the 
foam  created  by  the  wave,  as  in  similar  marine  pictures  taken  instantaneously. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  chapter  cannot  be  more  fittingly  brought  to  a 
close  than  by  reproducing  a  picture  of  the  heroine  of  the  experience  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  in  the  last  few  paragraphs.  Her  face  wears  a  very 
different  expression  here  than  it  did  just  after  that  big  wave  exploded  at  her 
feet  when  sent  rolling  in  by  the  briny  old  Atlantic,  upon  a  little  frequented 
seashore,  where  in  all  probability  no  such  scene  had  ever  before  transpired,  and 
may  never  be  enacted  there  again. 


THE  STONE  HIGHWA  V. 


N.  Howard  Moore. 


